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The Book Club of California 


FOUNDED IN 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit association of book- 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to seven hundred and fifty members. When vacancies exist 
membership is open to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications 
are approved by the Board of Directors. Regular Membership involves no responsi- 
bilities beyond payment of the annual dues of $15.00. * Dues date from the month 
of the member’s election. | 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series, Treasures in California Public Collections. ‘They have the privilege, but not the 
obligation, of buying the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy 
per member. 


Officers €§ Directors 


Car I. Wueart, President James D. Hart, Vice President 
PAUL BIssINGER, Treasurer 

Lewis ALLEN Oscar LEwIs 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL T. M. LItieNTHAL 
Miss EpirH M. CouLTER W. W. Rosinson 
Morcan A. Gunst ROBERT DE Roos 
CARROLL TI’. HARRIS ALBERT SPERISEN 
Davin MAGEE Mrs. JoHN I. WALTER 


Mrs. ELIZABETH Downs, Secretary 


Committee Chairmen 
Publications, OscAR LEwIs 1956 Keepsakes, ROBERT DE Roos 
House, Mrs. Joun I. WALTER Library, ALBERT SPERISEN 
Exhibits, DuNcAN H. OLMSTED 


Quarterly News-Letter 
Lewis ALLEN, Editor 


Dona.p C. Bices GeorceE L. HarpinG 

FLORENCE S, CHESSE JAmes D. Hart 

ROBERT DE Roos Davip MAGEE 
Correspondents 

New York, Joun W. BoRDEN Washington, D. C., WARREN W. UNNA 

Chicago, H. RicHARD ARCHER Southern California, CAREY S. Buss 





*Excerpt from by-laws of the Club: “‘...of the total of $15.00 annual dues...the amount of $2.00 shall 
be in consideration for the Quarterly News-Letter... and the additional amount of $3.00 shall be in con- 
sideration for the annual keepsakes...’ Extra copies of keepsakes or News-Letiers, when available, are 
sold to members at 50c each. Membership dues and contributions (including books or documents, at 
current market value, suitable for the Club’s library) are deductible in computing income taxes. 
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1955 Christmas book, Yournal of a Cruise by Naval Gunner 

Meyers, have been sold. Indeed, only a few of the many or- 
ders for second copies could be filled. All of which shows how 
advantageous it is to have on file a standing order for all Club 
publications. Such orders (of which there are now 135) insure 
prompt receipt of at least one copy of each book published, and 
automatically apply lower prepublication-order prices—a real ad- 
vantage when a book like the Meyers Journal is involved. Pref- 
erential treatment on orders for extra copies is also granted to 
members having standing orders on file. 

Because it is believed that many members have been deterred 
from filing such orders by mere inertia, and with the purpose of 
making their filing practically effortless, a prepaid postcard is 
enclosed with this News-Letter, needing only signing and posting 
by a member to effect for him the many advantages of a standing 
order. Of course such an order may be cancelled at any time 
(before receipt of any given book) and may with equal freedom 
be reinstated. 


|: is gratifying to be able to report that all copies of the Club’s 
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Meanwhile the membership roll continues to hover around 
our adopted limit of 750. That seems to represent the optimum 
number which can fairly be accommodated under the purposes 
of this organization, and it is good to know that this circle of | 
bibliophiles finds no need to go about seeking members to fill its 
roll. The natural, rather small, turnover resulting from deaths 
and occasional resignations should shortly take care of the wait- 
ing list now existing, and early application by others desiring to 
join this organization is advised. 

The Club’s Keepsakes for 1956 bid fair to rival in popularity 
those of the year just concluded. They will deal with selected 
‘“‘treasures’’ of representative California libraries and museums, 
with text by the heads of those institutions and with typography 
by Lawton Kennedy. 

Our recent exhibits have Prove highly popular, and in con- 
nection with the showing of the work of Victor Hammer, Mrs. 
John I. Walter, chairman of the House Committee, acted as 
hostess at another most agreeable and well-attended Open House 
at the Club Rooms on the evening of January 23. It is hoped that 
several such gatherings may be enjoyed during the current year. 
They are a deservedly popular development in the Club’s opera- 
tion. 

Please note the change in date of the Annual Meeting from 
March 24 to Tuesday, March 13, at 11:30 A.M., at the Club 
Rooms. Every member is cordially invited to attend and offer 
his or her views on Club policies and program. This year the 
Nominating Committee (consisting of Warren R. Howell, chair- 
man, Joseph Bransten, and Alfred B. Kennedy) will be faced 
with a new task in selecting five Directors to be elected at this 
Annual Meeting under the rotation machinery adopted during 
the year just past. And, of course, other nominations may be 
freely made from the floor. 

Your Directors look forward to greeting an unusually good 
turn-out at the Annual Meeting, and assure the membership 
that The Book Club of California has never, to their knowledge, 
found itself in a stronger or more robust position than it does as 
this Club year closes. 

Car I. WHEAT 
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The Printers in Stevenson’s Regiment 


by Donald C. Big gs* 


HE number of printers in California was multiplied five 

times and more in March 1847. On the first of that month, 

five American printers could diffuse light and knowledge: 
Sam Brannan, Patrick Dunn, John Eager, Edward C. Kemble, 
and Robert Semple. By April 1 their close (though not congenial) 
ranks were swelled to thirty-three by the arrival of Col. Steven- 
son’s First Regiment of New York Volunteers. The twenty-eight 
printers of that regiment were in varied fashion to leave their 
mark on California journalism and politics.’ 

Stevenson’s regiment, proposed and organized in the first 
months after the outbreak of the Mexican War, was conceived by 
President Polk as an expeditionary force, a thousand strong, less 
military than colonial. When commissioning the regiment in June 
of 1846, Secretary of War Marcy specified the President’s express 
desire for the enlistment of suitable men ‘‘of good habits” and 
‘with varied pursuits,’ men who would likely want to remain 
in California after the war. Recruiting was easy. 

While Polk’s demand for men ‘‘of good habits’? turned out to 
be a tall and fanciful order, men of varied pursuits were easily 
enlisted. Economically, the East was depressed: wages were down 
and the new industrialism was creating widespread unemploy- 
ment. After a fast start, the trade unions were suffering temporary 
defeat, even the once-strong New York Printers’ Union being 
feeble. Printers who had a stick and would travel were super- 
abundant. 

The high proportion of printers to other regiment mechanics— 
one to thirty-five—was doubtless due as much to these prevailing 

*Mr. Biggs is instructor in Language Arts at San Francisco State College, and is 
a member of the Editorial Board of the News-Letter. 


1Thaddeus M. Ames, Frank P. Anderson, E. Gould Buffum, Mills Callender, 
Alexander J. Cox, Bela Cushing, John H. Day, Kimball Dimmick, John Dunne, 
Benjamin F. Foster, Edward Gilbert, George H. Hubbard, William Huefner, Wil- 
liam Layden, George F. Lemon, John H. Moran, Walter Murray, David Norris, 
James O’Sullivan, J. H. Parsons, Theron R. Per Lee, Joshua Rand, William H. 
Slade, Seymour Steele, W. H. Tipson, Joshua S. Vincent, J. D. Yates, William 
Weaver. 
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conditions as to the nature of the Nineteenth Century printer as 
a breed. Printers generically would not be apt to sit unemployed 
in New York (with the then-popular slogan ‘‘Let’s All be Un- 
happy Together’) when they might enjoy the opportunities and 
future of the Western shore and perhaps shoot a few Mexicans 
in the bargain. Writing in 1860 of mechanics in early California, 
a writer for the San Francisco Call reported, ‘“The adventurous 
character of printers, as a class, has been... frequently adverted 
to...and their propensity to participate in the distant and haz- 
ardous found ample gratification.’ This propensity grew both 
out of personality, as the writer suggested, and out of the tradi- 
tion to some extent still current that the journeyman printer 
should establish a newspaper of his own. These twenty-eight 
young men, whose average age was twenty-two, were but shortly 
removed from printing apprenticeship. 

Since the regiment was raised in New York, the selection of 
representative mechanics, insofar as that selection was controlled, 
would reflect the New York concept of colonial society. This con- 
cept in the 1840’s, quite unlike that governing the establishment 
of the original thirteen colonies, decidedly included the press as 
a social institution. ‘The United States population increased two 
and a third times between 1833 and 1860, and this growth sparked 
publishing in general and newspaper publishing in particular. 
Public education had reduced illiteracy to ten per cent, and read- 
ing at night was possible with the widespread use of oil lamps. 
Significantly, too, the cheap, popular papers of Beach, Bennett, 
and Greeley were having their effect: New Yorkers, at home or 
abroad, had developed a daily appetite for news. 

While a cross section of the trades clearly demanded that the 
printer’s be well represented, it is not so clear why the regimental 
vessels didn’t carry presses and type. In July 1846, while the 
regiment trained on Governor’s Island, a New York Herald re- 
porter wrote of the expedition: 

Among other articles to go, there will be one or two print- 
ing presses, accompanied by men to operate them and men 
of talent to conduct them. We are happy to say that the 
idea of establishing a government paper is not entertained 
by Colonel Stevenson, but that the paper, when established, 
will be perfectly independent. 
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The presses remained in New York, though, for what reason we 
do not know, but the twenty-eight men of talent to operate and 
conduct them sailed for California with the regiment in Septem- 
ber 1846. 

Press or no press, the volunteers had a shipboard newspaper, 
as Joshua 8. Vincent reported in his Log-Book, now in the collec- 
tion of the California Historical Society. Vincent, a first-sergeant, 
had at fourteen been apprenticed to a printer in up-state New 
York and before 1846 had worked under Horace Greeley on the 
New York Tribune. On December 15, 1846, as the Susan Drew 
approached Cape Horn, a prospectus for a paper to be called 
The Fish Market Reporter appeared pasted on a board hung up by 
the main hatch. The paper was to give “‘... the latest news from 
California—from the States—Lat. and Lon.—the Markets Tales 
Poetry Scandal etc.’’ and it was to appear daily on terms of ‘“‘the 
good will of all men and that there shall be no knocking down 
for whatever the publishers may see fit to publish.”? The pub- 
lishers were to be Obadiah Dolphin, Zachariah Flounder, Zep- 
homiah Blackfish, and Ezekiel Sheepshead. 

Two dayslater the first number of The Fish Market Reporter did ap- 
pear. Said Vincent, “‘... quite a sensation caused thereby.” In 
the salutatory the publishers defined the ‘‘universal Yankee na- 
tion” as ‘‘A Newspaper reading Republic”? and suggested that 
the cause of the ennui everywhere evident on board was not the 
three months’ voyage in cramped quarters but the mere absence 
of a newspaper. The publishers modestly anticipated that ‘“‘when 
Homer, Milton and Shakespeare shall have become names that 
were, Dolphin, Flounder and Sheepshead shall live in tale and 
song and the volumes of the ‘Reporter’ will be as precious as the 
‘Sybilline leaves.’ ” ‘The publishers were at least right about how 
precious the volumes would become; none evidently has sur- 
vived. Probably but one copy existed, the paper being almost 
certainly handwritten in the newsletter rather than the news- 
paper tradition. Full of breezy comments, poetry, patriotic ex- 
hortation, and broad Yankee humor, numbers appeared for 
eight days and the Reporter expired. 

Between the arrival of the regiment in California in March 
1847, and their mustering out in the Summer and Fall of 1848, 
the volunteers performed garrison duty and a few companies saw 
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action in Lower California. The occupation was tame for the 
most part. ‘he Summer of 1848 saw the ex-volunteers heading 
for the mines, later drifting back to San Francisco, either to pur- 
sue their chosen trades or to take passage for the East. Well over 
fifty per cent of the regiment did remain in California. By the 
early fifties only seven of the regiment printers had left the state 
and fully half the original number spent their lives in California.’ 

J.D. Yates had become one of the printers of Kemble’s Calz- 
fornia Star before the great race to the mines, but when he, too, 
caught the gold fever in June 1848, the Star disappeared tempo- 
rarily and Yates permanently from the California newspaper 
scene. If Yates was fortunate in the mines, he was unique among 
the volunteer-printers. 

Four volunteers worked on the Californian after it was resumed 
in July 1848. Francis P. Anderson and John H. Moran were 
sometime printers of it, Anderson joining William Walker in his 
Nicaragua filibuster and later becoming a colonel of the Con- 
federacy during the Civil War. Benjamin Franklin Foster, a figure 
in San Francisco for twenty years, and William Weaver became 
publishers of the Californian, as well as printers of it in October 
1848. Foster stayed on as printer when the Californian was merged 
with the Star in November and when the two were reborn in the 
Alta California in January 1849. 

At least six of the volunteer-printers had a hand in the Alta. 
David Norris was a printer on the paper in 1849-1850 and later 
became foreman of the San Francisco Bulletin, a job he held until 
1876. ‘The first senior editor of the Alta, Edward Gilbert, had been 
both apprentice printer and associate editor of the Albany (New 
York) Argus before accepting his lieutenancy in the regiment in 
1846. A commanding man and a good leader, Gilbert was elected 
captain of the San Francisco Guards in 1848, and in 1849 was a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention in Monterey, along 
with another regiment printer, Kimball Dimmick. Gilbert was 
California’s first congressman and was killed in 1852 in a duel 
with General J. W. Denver whom he had attacked in some of his 
Alta articles. 


*Parsons, Rand, Day, Layden, Vincent, Callender, and Hubbard left California. 
Cushing died in 1848 in Sonoma before displaying any prowess at the typecase, and 
John Dunne was drowned in 1855 in the Kern River. 
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At the same election that made Gilbert captain of the Guards, 
Theron R. Per Lee was elected president, chief civil officer of the 
organization. A lawyer, as well as a printer, Lee was justice of the 
peace in 1849 and part owner of the Alia. In June 1849, he re- 
placed Edward Kemble as editor of the Placer Times, Sacra- 
mento’s first newspaper. 

A veteran printer and writer for James Gordon Bennett’s New 
York Herald, E. Gould Buffum was city editor of the Alta in 1849. 
He served as a California correspondent for the Herald and in 
1850 had his book, Szx Months in the Gold Mines published in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1855 he served in the State Legislature as a Know 
Nothing and two years later went to France as Paris correspond- 
ent for the Alta and the Herald. There, in 1867, he committed 
suicide by opium. 

Gilbert’s duel that saved his honor but lost him his life and 
Buffum’s suicide reflected unfortunate choices. But the really 
colossal error in judgment among the volunteer-printers belonged 
to George Frank Lemon. Lemon worked on the Alta as a com- 
positor from 1851 to 1853, and in the earlier year was involved 
in two gunfights with Will Hicks Graham. Lemon had violated 
a fundamental principle by introducing his mistress to his best 
friend—Graham. Graham violated a second principle by marry- 
ing the woman, and she, a creature of habit, violated still a third 
by resuming her liaison with Lemon. Lemon refused Graham’s 
challenge but offered to defend himself in the streets, which he 
did in front of the Union Hotel on July 3, 1851. While Graham 
was twice wounded, he considered the result inconclusive. Lemon 
accepted the next challenge and met Graham back of the Benicia 
Barracks in September. Lemon was this time wounded; Graham 
divorced his wife; and the affair was closed. Lemon returned to 
New York in 1853 and later joined Col. Baker’s California Regi- 
ment as a lieutenant-colonel during the Civil War. He was killed 
in 1862, before Richmond. The moral, the old one about love 
and war, in Lemon’s case speaks for itself. 

Benjamin F. Foster, who had been the first printer on the Alta, 
was later associated with the Standard and was once denounced 
and blacklisted as a ‘‘rat”’ by the ‘“Rat Committee” of the Eureka 
Typographical Union for proposing to print the Times and Tran- 
script for less than union rates. He apparently returned to the 
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union’s good graces for when he sailed permanently for the East 
in 1865, the Journal of the Trades and Workingmen paid ‘‘the old 
typo” sentimental farewell and at the same time mentioned that 
eight or ten other printers left on the same ship, warning: ‘““There 
is a large surplus of printers here at this time, and we advise 
those living elsewhere, that the prospects for employment are ex- 
ceedingly gloomy.” 

Like his comrade-in-arms, Theron Per Lee, Kimball Dimmick 
was both lawyer and printer. He was alcaldé in San Jose in 1849 
and returned to job printing in Sacramento in 1850. In 1854, 
while justice of the peace in Los Angeles, he became co-founder 
of the Southern Californian, begun in that year to rival the success- 
ful Los Angeles Star. Dimmick later became U. S. District Attorney 
for the Southern District of California. 

Walter Murray and James O’Sullivan were both apprentices 
on New York papers in 1846, probably the Sun, and both went 
to the mines after being mustered out of the regiment in 1848. 
In 1852 they bought the Sonora Herald, California’s first mining- 
town newspaper, and operated it successfully for several years. 
O’Sullivan was a pioneer agitator on the Chinese in California 
and became active in state politics, entering heartily into the 
Workingmen’s Movement. In 1878 he was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Murray studied law and in the mid-Fifties, having left Sonora, 
he began the practice of law in San Luis Obispo and served as 
Assemblyman in the Legislature in 1858. In 1869 he became co- 
founder of the San Luis Obispo Weekly Tribune, and in 1873 he 
was appointed judge of California’s First Judicial District. 

Alexander J. Cox founded two newspapers, the Sonoma Bulletin 
in 1854 and the Napa Reporter two years later. In Company CG 
with Cox during their regiment years was William Huefner, a 
native of Germany. After working for Sutter at Coloma, Huefner 
settled in San Francisco, contributing regularly to the German 
Democrat. In 1868 he became one of the proprietors of the Abend 
Post and contributed to the German pictorial paper The Humorist 
until his death in 1884. 

Not all the original regiment printers followed their trade in 
California. William Slade, Seymour Steele, and W. H. Tipson 
remained in California but left no evidence of printing activity. 
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Thaddeus M. Ames, originally a printer, later practiced medicine 
and was in the Legislature in 1862-3. 

The number of the volunteer-printers who stayed in California 
and the nature of their contributions to the state and to journal- 
ism more than justified the vision of President Polk. Had the 
unforeseen waves of population drawn by gold not appeared as 
they did, presumably the contributions of these printers would 
have been still greater. As it was, they formed a hard core of 
California printing in the 1850 and 1860s. 


The Caxton Club of Chicago 
Three Generations of Bibliophiles 
by Norman L. Cram* 


HEN The Caxton Club of Chicago passed its sixtieth 
birthday in January of 1955, no particular notice was 
taken of the event for a very normal reason. Members 
were so actively engaged in current activities and future plans 
that little time was left for a backward look. Yet an occasional 
retrospective glance at past accomplishments is desirable. Only 
by this means is it possible to evaluate accurately the significance 
of any organization, particularly one founded for ‘‘the literary 
study and promotion of the arts pertaining to the production of 
books.”’ Sixty years is a long span in this fast-moving Twentieth 
Century and a question now and then as to where we came from, 
how we got here, and where are we going, is not untimely. 
What was the impetus leading to the formation of The Caxton 
Club in the final decade of the Nineteenth Century? What direc- 
tions has it taken during sixty years of uninterrupted activity? 
And what of the club today? The following paragraphs will at- 
tempt to answer these questions, but at the best they cannot be 
considered as complete answers. ‘The records are scanty. The six- 





*Mr. Cram since 1940 has been with the printing firm of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company; he is a member of the Council of The Caxton Club, and is also 
vice president of the Society of Typographic Arts in Chicago. Some of the historical 
data in this article was supplied by Samuel T. Smetters, a long-time member of the 
Caxton Club. 
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teen men who founded The Caxton Club are long since dead. 
Also gone to their reward are most of the men who guided the 
destinies of the club up to World War IT. And an accurate evalua- 
tion of the present requires perspective that comes only with the 
passage of time. : 

Why The Caxton Club? The answer may be found by lookin 
at two things: the status of the printed book in England and 
America during the Nineties; the cultural scene in Chicago at 
this same time. So far as fine printing is concerned, the decades 
preceding the Nineties were sadly deficient. The over-all volume 
of printing had increased but quality had fallen to a new low with 
very few exceptions. So low in fact that first a few and then an 
increasing number of voices could be heard decrying the situa- 
tion. And these voices began to get an audience. ‘The Industrial 
Revolution had progressed far enough to bring full measure of 
material things to a few, and a craving for more beauty in life 
was on the increase. ‘Ioward the close of the century, the time 
was ripe for men to give expression to this craving. ‘The desire 
for more beauty found its outlet in a number of different ways, 
not the least of which was adding beauty to the printed word 
through increased attention to typographical design. 

The vehicle was the private press in England, although private | 
and nonprivate presses in America made their contribution also. 
To William Morris and his Kelmscott Press goes the credit for 
the revival of fine printing. He it was who heard the increasing 
number of voices crying for an improvement in typography and 
he it was who acted, thus earning the eternal gratitude of his and 
following generations. The most articulate voice was that of 
Emery Walker. It is doubtful whether even now proper recogni- 
tion has been given to his stirring essay on printing in the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Catalogue of 1888. Morris read it and also 
heard Walker’s lecture before the Arts and Crafts Exhibition So- 
ciety on November 5, 1888. On that very evening, the daughter 
of Morris tells us, came the decision to create a new fount of 
type, making this the first certain date in the history of the Kelm- 
scott Press. Due to the untimely death of Morris, the Press was 
short lived (1891-1898), but in that brief span fifty-three items 
were produced, including the famed Kelmscott Chaucer which 
will always rank as one of the truly great books of all times. The 
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beacon light showing the way to beauty in typography and 
printing had again been lit. Others were not slow in carrying it 
along further paths. Formation of other private presses with the 
purpose of printing books having a definite claim to beauty fol- 
lowed in quick succession. Most notable was the Ashendene Press 
(1894-1935) which outlasted its contemporaries and outlived its 
earlier reference as the serious plaything of Mr. Hornby and his 
family. Its most distinguished book was Dante’s Inferno, the first 
of a long series using the Subiaco type. Ranking with Kelmscott 
and Ashendene at the zenith of superb bookmaking was the Doves 
Press (1900-1916) founded by Emery Walker and Thomas James 
Cobden-Sanderson. The Doves Bzble published in five large 
quarto volumes between June 1903 and June 1905, produced by 
one compositor and on one handpress, ranks with the Kelmscott 
Chaucer and the Ashendene Dante as one of the outstanding and 
highly prized volumes of this conspicuous movement in fine print- 
ing. Prior to the formation of the Press, Cobden-Sanderson had 
already won a permanent place in the hall of fame as one of 
England’s great bookbinders. 

An interesting sidelight of bibliogenealogy relates to Harold 
Tribolet, today’s secretary-treasurer of The Caxton Club and 
head of the Extra Bindery at ‘The Lakeside Press where it is still 
possible to have a book bound following the best practices in 
craftsmanship evolved over the hundreds of years that this craft 
reigned supreme. ‘Tribolet served his apprenticeship under Alfred 
de Sauty who, in turn, was a student of Douglas Cockerell who 
learned his art under the watchful eye and not too complimentary 
tongue of Cobden-Sanderson. At one time Cobden-Sanderson 
referred to Cockerell as a young apprentice “‘not exacting in point 
of finish.”? The opinion was later reversed, for some fine work 
came from his sensitive hands, including a magnificent blind- 
tooled pigskin binding of the Kelmscott Chaucer. It is an interest- 
ing relationship that has bound these two men together and were 
he alive today, I am sure Cobden-Sanderson would proudly claim 
and acclaim Harold ‘Tribolet as his great grandson. 

In America efforts toward producing the ideal book during 
this revival period were not as spectacular but they have proved 
enduring. There were Frederic Goudy and his Village Press 
(1903-1947), Daniel Berkeley Updike’s Merrymount Press (1893- 
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1940), the Riverside Press, founded in 1852, whose fine press 
limited editions were produced under the supervision of Bruce 
Rogers from 1go1 to 1912. Receiving the greatest recognition in 
this period was Theodore De Vinne of the De Vinne Press in 
New York. Although he was not always successful in combining 
art with bookmaking, his presswork was magnificent. At the turn 
of the century, he was the elder statesman of the printing craft 
and long had been regarded as the chief authority in the United 
States on matters pertaining to printing. Many of the earlier 
books of the Grolier Club, of which he was one of the founders, 
were produced at the De Vinne Press. It is interesting to note 
that the Grolier Club antedates ‘The Caxton Club by eleven years 
and that the phraseology of The Caxton Club constitution and 
by-laws almost exactly duplicates that of its older brother. 

The De Vinne Press was not a private press nor was the River- 
side Press. Contrary to the situation in England where private 
presses played a major role, the revival of fine printing in Amer- 
ica may be credited primarily to commercial and semicommercial 
printing concerns. Many examples of magnificent typography 
have been produced by them. ‘The statement has been made that 
books produced by such presses occupy a middle ground between 
aesthetic delight and commercial necessity. This is not true in 
all cases. Quite often they have been undertaken as a “‘labour of 
love” where striving for the perfect book has been attempted in 
the finest private press tradition and economic considerations 
have been flagrantly disregarded. 

The preceding paragraphs are an attempt to show that it was 
no mere coincidence that The Caxton Club had its inception in 
1895, early in the revival period. ‘The impetus was there and had 
been for some time, and but for the retarding factor of the Great 
Chicago Fire of 1871, the club might eh well have been formed 
several years earlier. 

While the interest among many of its members was then, as 
now, primarily centered in the aesthetic aspects of the book, this 
was not to the exclusion of the literary aspects. For some thie was 
all important and it is not surprising. Culturally, Chicago had 
come much further than is generally acknowledged. Chicago was 
not entirely the “stormy, husky, brawling city of the big shoul- 
ders.”? Proud it was to be “‘hog butcher, tool maker, stacker of 
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wheat, player with railroads and freight handler to the nation;” 
but woven into the gaudy fabric that made Chicago the city of 
spendid chaos, were enduring strands representing genuine in- 
terests in literature and the arts. Harriet Martineau in her Soczety 
in America, says of Chicago in 1836: ‘‘There is some allowable 
pride in the place about its society. It is a remarkable thing to 
meet such an assemblage of educated, refined and wealthy per- 
sons as may be found there, living in small, inconvenient houses 
on the edge of a wild prairie.” In 1856 the city represented to 
Eastern publishers one of their best book markets, outstripping 
every other city in proportion to its population. Just before the 
Civil War, S. C. Griggs and Co., Chicago’s largest bookstore, was 
able to boast such statistics as 15,000 copies of Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden and 1500 sets of Appleton’s Encyclopaedia sold in one year. 
According to the Chicago Directory of 1871, there were sixty-eight 
bookstores, a per capita ratio of one to each 4396 inhabitants. 
By 1895 the corner-stones of a cultured society had been firmly 
laid; the Chicago Historical Society in 1856; the Chicago Public 
Library, 1872; the Art Institute, 1879; The Newberry Library in 
1887; the John Crerar Library, 1889; and the Symphony Or- 
chestra, the University of Chicago, and the Field Museum of 
Natural History in 1891, 1892, and 1894 respectively. Formation 
of a club that was both a literary club and a printing society was 
as natural an outgrowth of underlying stimuli as the aforemen- 
tioned institutions. Because The Caxton Club was born of natural 
causes, its life has been a long, vigorous, and useful one with every 
indication that such will continue to be the case for an indefinite 
time to come. 

Others may contest this point, but it seems to me that there 
has been surprisingly little deviation from the basic objectives 
during these first sixty years of the club’s existence. In Section 
Two of its constitution is this statement: ‘‘Its object shall be the 
literary study and promotion of the arts pertaining to the pro- 
duction of books. Within the scope of such object may come the 
occasional publishing of books designed to illustrate, promote, 
and encourage these arts; the making of arrangements from time 
to time for lectures and exhibitions relating to the object of the 
Club.” Fortunately these objectives have allowed the club a broad 
latitude of operation, particularly in the books selected for pub- 
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lication. And in this field is to be found the most active phase of 
the club’s distinguished life. 

In October 1955, the fiftieth publication of the club, The 
Crockett Almanacks, was ready for distribution. Like its forty-nine 
predecessors, the over-all design, typography, selection of paper, 
presswork, and binding made it a worthy example of the ‘‘book 
beautiful.”? When selected for publication three years previously, 
no clairvoyants were present to foresee that 1955 would be the 
year of coonskin caps and Davy Crockett bubble-gum for the 
moppet set. The book is a further addition to the growing list of 
Americana published by the club, as will be the fifty-first publica- 
tion yet to be formally announced. Sentimentally, it is appropri- 
ate that the books be in this field for the club’s first publication 
in 1896 was also an interesting bit of Americana—a reprint of 
the first English translation of Foutel’s Fournal of LaSalle’s Last 
Voyage. In between times, some eighteen titles belonging to this 
category have been published. More literary in nature have been 
some eleven volumes ranging in subject matter from a collection 
of early English verses to a discussion of Shakespeare’s insomnia. 
Sixteen publications are books about books, printers, binders, and 
book-collecting. Many of the titles in this list are sought after by 
individuals desiring to add to their graphic arts collections, and 
sell at a considerable premium in the book marts. 

As would be expected, the majority of the books have been 
locally produced—largely at The Lakeside Press. All through the 
years the history of The Lakeside Press has been closely inter- 
twined with that of The Caxton Club and the incentive that the 
club has provided toward fine book production has been con- 
siderable. However, other designers and printers have been com- 
missioned from time to time and rarely has the result been other 
than a fine example of the printer’s craft. Among the designers 
have been such men as Theodore De Vinne, Daniel Updike, 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Bruce Rogers, W. A. Dwiggins, Carl 
Purrington Rollins, Elmer Adler, and William Kittredge. Print- 
ing has been done by The Gilliss Press, the Merrymount Press, 
the De Vinne Press, The University Press at Cambridge, Mass., 
the Yale University Press, ‘The University of Chicago Press, Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge, Pynson Printers, and The Printing Office of 
Philip Reed. Carroll Coleman of The Prairie Press in Iowa City, 
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Iowa, has been commissioned to print the next book. After this 
one short step westward, perhaps the club will be encouraged to 
avail itself of the outstanding facilities existing on the West Coast. 

Auspicious for the club was its choice of W. Irving Way of the 
Chicago publishing firm of Way & Williams as its first chairman 
of publications. ‘That his stay in Chicago was brief was ‘The Cax- 
ton Club’s loss and the Zamorano Club’s gain. Among other 
things, credit goes to Irving Way for being the only American 
publisher to have a book produced at the Kelmscott Press; he 
was one of the first to employ the talents of Bruce Rogers in book 
design (The Banquet of Plato, 1895); with an intervening span of 
thirty-three years, he was a co-founder of both the Caxton and 
Zamorano clubs. 

Publication of a new book has ever been cause for a festive 
celebration, but in between times the tradition of monthly meet- 
ings for a bit of cheer, warm fellowship, spirited conversation, a 
truncheon of food, and an informative lecture has continued ex- 
cept for the summer months. Men of letters, men of distinction in 
the graphic arts, poets, historians, biographers, university pro- 
fessors, librarians, collectors—all have been guest speakers who 
have enriched the knowledge of assembled Caxtonians. In the 
early years, the club had its own quarters with frequent exhibi- 
tions of the work of bookbinders, printmakers, etchers, litho- 
sraphers, and typographers adorning the walls. In 1907 average 
attendance at the monthly meetings reached fifty-four, and we 
learn from the president’s report of that year that the club owed 
a debt of gratitude to the indefatigable labors of Mr. George 
Merryweather, chairman of the Publications and Membership 
Committees. ‘Today, a like debt is owed his grandson, John Merry- 
weather, who has almost uninterruptedly since 1940 chairmanned 
the Publications Committee with a sense of dedication scarcely 
equalled anywhere. 

Thomas Cobden-Sanderson was the speaker in October 1907. 
Thirty years later, the October speaker was Moholy-Nagy. Ex- 
cept for the hyphenated names, the two had little in common. 
Outstanding in the list of speakers since 1937 have been such 
well-known names as Christopher Morley, Vincent Starrett, Wil- 
liam M. McGovern, Pierce Butler, ‘Theodore W. Koch (long-time 
active member and president, 1938-1941), E. P. Goldschmidt, 
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Theodore Blegen, Paul Angle, Milo M. Quaife, Gordon J. Laing, 
John Jacob Niles, Benjamin P. ‘Thomas, J. Frank Dobie, Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin, Stanley Morison, R. Carlyle Buley, John 
Carter, Stanley Vestal, John T. Winterich, Karl Kup, Lawrence 
C. Powell, Irving S. Olds, and others. Subject matter has run the 
gamut from ‘“‘American Folk Music” to ‘Taste and Technique 
in Book-Collecting.”’ 

The beautifully designed and printed announcements telling 
of the meetings are collectors’ items in themselves. Since 1943, 
most have been written by Harry J. Owens in an inimitable and 
thoroughly delightful style which many would emulate if they 
could. To talk about Harry Owens would be a subject in itself. 
Suffice to say that this lovable character with the puckish wit and 
the facile pen directs the advertising program of R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Company at its Lakeside Press. With half a dozen 
projects always in work, he has somehow found time to serve the 
club in all capacities and write rib-tickling translations of two 
well-known stories of antiquity— Reynard the Fox and Dr. Faustus. 
The latter, by the way, was the club’s forty-ninth publication and 
was produced on a handpress by Victor and Jacob Hammer in 
Lexington, Kentucky. Like so many of its predecessors, it was a 
Fifty Books of the Year selection. Currently, Harry Owens is work- 
ing on his final draft of a book relating to the humor of Lincoln, 
soon to be published by the Oxford University Press. Owens is 
the living counterpart of the motto adopted by the Riverside 
Press: Tout bien ou reen—If you do it, do it well. And this is true 
whether it is a clandestine prohibition era excursion through 
darkened alleys with a case of you-know-what for thirsty Cax- 
tonians or an address to members narrating “‘Adventures in 
Translating an Old Tale.” 

Those who currently share the Council Table with Owens 
augur well for the future. ‘Io mention a few, there is past-presi- 
dent Franklin J. Meine, editor, author, and famed collector of 
Mark Twainiana and American folk-lore; Paul Angle, historian, 
Lincoln author, and eminently qualified director of The Chicago 
Historical Society; Willard J. King, a past president and recent 
author of a brilliant biography of Chief Justice Fuller; Stanley 
Pargellis, director of ‘The Newberry Library; Herman Fussler, 
director of ‘The University of Chicago Library; and Everett Graff, 
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president of the Board of Trustees of The Newberry Library, act- 
ing board chairman of The Art Institute of Chicago, and lifelong 
collector of Americana, including early printed and little known 
pamphlets. ‘These are some of the men guiding the destinies of a 
club whose membership in recent years has fluctuated within the 
limits of 175 to 200. Currently presiding over this group is Rudy 
L. Ruggles, able administrator and discriminating collector of 
English classics. 

Well on the way to becoming a cherished tradition are the 
annual Holiday Revels instituted by the late William A. Kit- 
tredge in 1938. Bespeaking the mood of these bibliophilic frolics 
for bibulous bibliophiles are these statements from a recent Revels 
announcement: “Smooth as imperial silk from Cathay; fragrant 
as a hyacinth from Omar’s garden; as warming to the stummick 
as a Yule-blaze of hickory logs—such will be the Eggnog that will 
sound the first clear call to this year’s Caxtonian Christmas 
Revels; Having quaffed enough of this noble brew to brush from 
our souls the last cobwebs of cark and dule, we will proceed with 
jubilant dignity to the festive board, there to partake of succulent 
viands and batten them down judiciously with the golden bonds 
of conviviality.”” The golden bonds of conviviality and mellow 
friendship at all Caxtonian gatherings are a rich heritage and a 
cherished tradition extending uninterruptedly from the past, ac- 
counting much for the present attendance which rarely falls be- 
low forty and regularly averages considerably higher. 

The Caxton Club is a book club. Such a term covers a broad 
field in the realm of books and that is as it should be. More spe- 
cifically, The Caxton Club could be described as the composite 
of a dining society, printing society, literary society, historical 
society, and bibliographical society. The members are catholic 
in their interests and that is why the luncheon and dinner meet- 
ings are invariably remembered as a time of interesting and 
stimulating conversation. 

Today the club is as active as it was sixty years ago. During 
that same period many book clubs have been formed in America 
and England but few have survived. Perhaps they were too nar- 
row in their objectives. Without knowing just what it is, somehow 
The Caxton Club has found the formula for survival. In it there 
is a spirit, a tradition, an objectivity that 1s greater than any one 
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individual, greater than the buffeting trends of a complex society. 
The one common denominator is the printed word blessed with 
the gift of immortality. And always there will be those who re- 
spect, appreciate, and revere the printed word, particularly when 
clothed in shining raiment. 


@ Notes on Publications 


Work on the Club’s Spring volume, The Letters of Frank Norris, is now well un- 
der way and an announcement giving full details will be mailed members well 
in advance of the publication date. This is the first collection of Norris letters to 
be published, and most of them are newly found. These with the added article on 
war reporting in the Spanish American War and Norris’ impressions of Stephen 
Crane, make this a real first edition. 

The letters, most of them from the Bancroft Library collection, give an un- 
usual insight into Norris’ literary career, and are set in the full framework of 
commentary by Professor Franklin Walker, author of Norris’ biography pub- 
lished a few years ago. 

In the letters Norris tells of collecting background material for The Octopus, 
including his fictional rendering of the Mussel Slough Affair. For the first time 
the letters that passed between Norris and Theodore Dreiser are published, 
letters that show how Norris, then a young publisher’s reader, was instrumental 
in the acceptance of Dreiser’s first novel, Sister Carrze. 

The book is being designed and printed by Jane Grabhorn at the Colt Press, 
which in itself is assurance that it will have a physical aspect fully in keeping 
with the interest and importance of its contents. The price will be $9.75 plus 
tax, and members are urged to order as soon as they receive the announce- 
ment. The Club’s last two publications, The Ambitious Projects of Russia, and the 
Meyers Journal were both promptly sold out. 


@ Notes on the Library 


MERLE ARMITAGE has been alternately shocking and tickling the critics of fine 
printing for a good many years. In his formative years, he was the “enfant ter- 
rible,” the provocative adventurer in printers’ ink and typographical design. 
As he mellowed, he produced interpretive books that were nonetheless provoca- 
tive. But these led the way to a modern idiom in printing and printing design, 
fathering a host of book designers and book artists. Whether one accepts these 
“non-conformist” typographical fancies or not, the results are interesting, some- 
times exciting, and are all good typesetting and excellent press work. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Lucie Heymann, the Club now can boast of 
a representative collection of work of Merle Armitage that fills in very nicely 
our collection of American printer-designers. For want of space, the titles only 
must suffice. These are: Edward Weston; So Called Abstract Art; The Aristocracy of 
Art; Fit For a King; Graphic Forms; Dynamic Dissonance; Igor Stravinsky; Accent on 
America; Books of Our Time; George Gershwin; 10 Operatic Masterpieces; album of 
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photographs of 1948 New York exhibition of the work of Merle Armitage; mag- 
azines, brochures, catalogues, and ephemera. 

And from Louise Farrow Barr, author and compiler of the monumental 
Presses of Northern California, 1900-1933, the Club is indebted for a remarkable 
collection of broadsheets, announcements, and miscellaneous ephemeral pieces 
of printing that represent the whole of the fine printing field. ‘There are examples 
of the Colt Press, the Grabhorns, Nash, the Brothers Johnson, Bentley, Hart, 
Lawton Kennedy, Helen Gentry, Ward Ritchie, House of Huntington, Johnck 
& Seeger, Grey Bow Press, Eucalyptus Press, and many, many more. These 
are a most welcome addition to our fine collection of West Coast printing 


ephemera. 


@ Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Winter issue of the News-Letter: 


Member 
Arthur R. Abel 
Merle Armitage 
George E. Bodle 
Walter P. Crinnion 
William E. Delphey 
Irving Eidenberg 
Alfred Frank 
Miss Marjorie Freeman 
Don J. Frediani 
Norman N. Fromm 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman 
Mrs. Mary Jane Hawkinson 
Morrill L. Ilsley 
Mrs. Ivy M. Loeber 
Putnam Livermore 
Stewart Mitchell 
Mrs. John J. Newbegin 
Ramsey Oppenheim 
M. J. Sierka 
Marshall B. Tucker 
William Winter 
Paul V. Wolfe 
Cornell University 
University of California at 
Davis 


@ Annual Meeting 


Address 
Berkeley 
Yucca Valley 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Pasadena 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 
Healdsburg 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Claremont 
Calistoga 
San Francisco 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Smith River 
Oakland 
San Francisco 
New York 
New York 


Davis 


Sponsor 
Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Joseph Bransten 
Carroll T. Harris 
Harold C. Holmes 
Earl F. Nation 
Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
James W. Robertson 
Albert Sperisen 
Arthur L. Bloomfield 
Mrs. John I. Walter 
Lawrence Livingston 
Kenneth K. Bechtel 
Harold C. Holmes 
Mrs. Herbert Fahey 
Warren Howell 
Walter E. Stoddard 
Joseph Bransten 
Carroll T. Harris 
Warren Howell 
Rocco Cracchi 
Lawrence Livingston 
H. T. Maschal 
James B. Hart 


Michael Harrison 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING of The Book Club of California will be held at the Club 
Rooms, 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on Tuesday, March 13, at 11:30 a.m. 
ELIZABETH Downs, Secretary 
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@ Exhibition Notes 


THe Marcu-Aprit Exursit, which should open about the time members re- 
ceive this News-Letter, is devoted to the development and use of paper. It in- 
cludes photographs and diagrams of the production of handmade and machine- 
made papers, a section of historical material, and examples of Oriental, Euro- 
pean, and American papers. There is also a special section showing the work of 
Dard Hunter, examples of his handmade papers, and his books on the history 
and techniques of papermaking, together with photographs and description of 
the present Dard Hunter Paper Museum in Appleton, Wisconsin. Much of the 
material in the exhibit comes from the collection of William B. Beatty. 

The Club is indebted to Carolyn Reading Hammer and the University of 
Kentucky for the Victor Hammer exhibit which opened on January 16, con- 
tinuing through March 2. Victor Hammer is one of the finest of contemporary 
handpress printers, and the exhibit included the twelve books printed at his 
Stamperia del Santuccio (Press of the Little Saint), Florence, Italy, together 
with others of his books printed in the United States. Mr. Hammer is now 
Artist-in-Residence at Transylvania College in Lexington, Kentucky. For fur- 
ther information about his work, members are referred to the article by Joseph 
Graves, ‘‘The Anvil Press,” which appeared in the Fall 1955 (Vol. 20 No. 4) 
Quarterly News-Letter. 


@ Serendipity 

COMMENCING in the next issue of the News-Letter, we will run a series of articles 
on ‘‘Post-War Fine Book Printing” in six or seven European countries. Each 
will be written by an authority; the first will concern England, and is being 
written by Ruari McLean. This will be followed, in succeeding issues, by arti- 
cles on France, Sweden, Holland, West Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Your 
Editorial Board is frankly enthusiastic about this series, believing that members 
will be highly interested in the European post-war development of the art and 
craft of fine book printing. 


THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE exhibition of the typographical work of Jane Grab- 
horn and the publications of the Colt Press will be the principal exhibition of 
the Stanford University Libraries for the academic year 1955-56. The exhibi- 
tion will be opened on Sunday afternoon, March 4, in the Albert M. Bender 
Room of the University Library and is being arranged by J. Terry Bender, 
Chief of Special Collections for the University Libraries. A bibliographical cata- 
logue of the material to be shown, designed by Jane Grabhorn and printed at 
the Colt Press, is now in preparation; it will present the first full and separate 
listing of the books published and printed by Mrs. Grabhorn. 


ON vIEW at the Club rooms for perusal by members are two catalogues of in- 
terest—the illustrated catalogue of Arthur Lauria (Paris), Manuscrits—Incun- 
ables, Livres Rares, Reliures, and the Fifth International Exhibition of Book Design; 
1955. The latter, arranged and published in London by the National Book 
League, shows among the fifty United States contributions the Club’s Bayside 
Bohemia and prominently includes the work of California printers and designers. 
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The experience, wisdom and wit of a master 


typographer and bookmaker... distilled in 


The Crystal Goblet 


16 Essays on Typography 
by BEATRICE WARDE 


One of the world’s foremost authorities on the printer’s craft presents, 
in this lively, cogent and edifying volume, her views on many aspects 
of typography. Among the subjects discussed are: The Artist and Ty- 
pography , The Design of Books; On the Choice of Type Faces; De- 
sign and Management, and many others. With 30 illustrations. 


$6.00 at all bookstores 


Tue Wortp PuBLisHING COMPANY 
2231 West 11oth Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Coming in April: 50 years after the fire of 06 


Bay Window Bohemia 


THE BRILLIANT ARTISTIC WORLD OF GASLIT SAN FRANCISCO 


by Oscar Lewts 


Here Oscar Lewis returns to the background he documented with 
such warmth and authority in Bonanza Inn and The Big Four. He cov- 
ers the period from 1890 to 1906, tells of the authors and artists and 
other colorful figures seen in the studios and cafes. Here you read of 
Ambrose Bierce, Frank Norris, Jack London, Gertrude Atherton and 
the Irwins, Edwin Markham, George Sterling, Joaquin Miller, William 
Keith, Xavier Martinez, Charles Rollo Peters, Robert Aitken, Douglas 
Tilden, and a host of others. The book is as entertaining as it is sound 
and informative. 256 pages, 16 pages of photographs, $4.00 


DOUBLEDAY Place your order now with your favorite bookseller 
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Lhe Father of California's Missions — 


Fray Junipero serra 


DEE i a A eo a 
By MacKINLEY HELM 
Designed by Adrian Wilson 


A symphonic biography of 47 episodes, celebrating the virtues and 
achievements of Father Serra, with special reference to the journeys 
he made in Alta California, between 1769 and 1782, to found the fa- 
mous chain of missions. In libretto form (without music), combining 
spoken passages with verse intended for singing. 714 x 10, about 110 
pages. Publication date, April 11. | 


At all bookstores. $4.50 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford, California 





Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 14th Street, Oakland 4, ‘TWinoaks 3-6860. 
Open evenings until 8 


New Store: 1722 Broadway, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
San Francisco Branch: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283. 
Open evenings until 9 
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